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Voiume II. 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


THE ORIGINAL STORY. 








Jamie hadna been awa a twelvemonth and a day 

When my father brak his arm, and our cow was stown away ; 
My mither she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea, 

When Auld Robin Gray cam a courting me. 

My father coudna work, and my mither coudna spin ; 

[toiled day and night, but their bread [ coudna win : 

Auld Rob maintained them baith, and, wi’ tears in his ee, 


Said, Jeanie, for their sakes, O marry me! Ballad. 


Jeanie Grauame was ane of the blithest, bonniest lasses 
to be seen in the ancient kingdom of Fife, from the Leven 
Loch to the Bay of St. Andrews; at least she was (speaking 
of her as I first saw her) happy as a summer mavis, and 
What she afterwards saw and under- 


bright as a June rose. 
went was eneuch to have wasted and withered a’ the beauty 
that was e’er bequeathed from heaven to woman. 

The affairs of auld Walter Grahame had been lang back- 
going, and were now come to a poor pass. It would, indeed, 
be difficult preceesly to point out the cause; but the guids 
and gear, collected by the grandfather, Wattie o’ the strong 
back, (so called from his being famous at putting the stane,) 


had begun to dwindle in the days of his son, Alexander, who 


succeeded him in the farm of Rowanbrae ; and so great was 
the confusion to which things had been allowed to run, that 
Walter, the second o’ the name, and Jeanie’s father, might 
be said to have fallen to a fruitless inher:tance, and to have 
been left warstling in a sea of troubles. 

Being the head of a family, and come to that time of life 
when moving about the ~arld has muckle mair of incum- 
branve iLan ‘pleasure ia’t; Walter struggled hard to bets 
his lot. He was up early, and lay down late — drove his 
ain cart to the market—toiled in the fields—hedged and 
ditched —and submitted to every drudgery along with the 
maist menial o’ his warkmen. All, however, wadna do. It 
seemed as if the bow of Previdence was bent against him — 
that he was a doomed man —and that naething was destined 
to thrive in his unfortunate hands. 

His wife and he had foregathered in their better days, and 
if it may be said he bore up wi’ a strong fortitude, it maun 
be confessed, that oh, she tholed ill the deprivations to which 
their straitened means compelled them. When a high 
speerited, careless young lassie, she had married for love (as 
the saying is) against the will o’ her relations, that were a’ 
wealthy and well to do in the world; and, when she could 
afford to keep up her degree, and brush by them in a gown 
of French silk, to the full as guid as their ain, every thing 
was weil eneuch. It was otherwise, however, when, year 
by year, obleeged her to dispense with some wee bit article 
o’ accustomed finery, and a back-going fortune estranged 
faces that had often smiled around her mair plentiful table. 
True it is, that with the changes of life so we change ; and 
that with the turns o’ fortune we are oure apt totura. Her 
temper began to sour; she took to liking an ill tale against 
her neighbor; and, as the family purse began to grow lighter 
so in proportion did her wounded pride begin to show itself. 
Wad she petition her friends for help? Wad she conde- 
scend to bow down before them that had sae lang treated her 
as an outcast frae their family? Na—na—that wad have 
been as much as owning she had been in error, and they in 
the right. Sooner would she perish of cauld and hunger; 
or be forced away into stranger districts, to beg, from door 
to door, a crust o’ bread, and a drink o’ water from the hands 
of the charitable. 

Oh, but Jeanie Grahame, the dochter, was a dear, sweet, 
bonny lassie! I was half in love wi’ her mysell ; and that is 
muckle for a douce married man to confess. Her behavior 
to her parents, during all the time of their backgoing and 
misfortunes, was most pattern-like—a sight to see as guid 
as a sermon to hear. She was the very heart and soul o’ 
their howsold, and seemed to shed a glint of true pleasure 
oure the hame of honest poverty. Educated to the best o’ 
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outa murmur. Still she was the same innocent, contented, 





pride o’ her mother’s heart. With them beside her, she 


duty seemed aboon a’. She soothed all their misfortunes — 


ger, had nae cause for tears in this world ; but, for a’ that, 
she sometimes grat to hersell in secret. 

Auld Robin Gray, the Laird of Stanedykes, I mind him 
weil. He was a tall, lour-shouthered carle, a guid way up 
in his sixties at the time; wi’ strong, hard-set features, and 
a brown three-story wig. His face was remarkable for nae- 
thing but his rough, bushy ee-bree, that, grizzled with years, 
lookit like snawy arches thrown oure a pair o’ gray spark- 
ling een. Mony and mony a time, when a callant, passing 
that road, have I seen him, standing at the bit parapet wa’ 
before his house, with his hands in his pepper-and-salt coat 
pockets, his staff aneath his oxter, and his blue bonnet on 
his pow, looking at the folk passing on the road frae Wemyss 
to Dysart, or glinting his ee oure his braid fields, surrounded 
wi’ fine auld trees, where the cows stood chewing the cud of 
fatness, and his whistling ploughlads turned up the mools 
wi’ the glittering share ; proud nae doubt a’ the time to ken 
himsell the laird o’ sic a rich inheritance. Except for his 
keen hawk’s ee, ane could scarcely have fand him out; how- 
ever, there are surer ways of discovering a man’s heart, than 
from the cut of his coat, or his bodily looks; and where was 
\h@neibor that ever had occasion to lead him a guid word, 
or the beggar that e’er departed frae his gate muttering a 
blessing ? 

The lang and the short of the story is, that auld Robin 
was a doure, hard-hearted, selfish man — the king of misers; 
scraping and scraping frae a’ corners from day to day, and 
from year to year; screwing what he could by all lawful 
shifts out o’ ithers; and denying himsell amaist the neces- 
saries of life. In the early part of his youth, he had married 
a cousin of his ain, a dochter of the Laird of Louth; who, 
after living wi’ him six or seven miserable years, took fare- 
well o’ this world it is to be houpit for a better, the latter 
pairt o’ her life having been waur than purgatory —a dull, 
broken-hearted creature, that left him the father of an only 
son and heir. 

In the course of years and nature, the son, Jamie, grew 
up a bonny, black-haired laddie, fu’ of the milk of human 
kindness, funny and frolicsome ; and seemingly determined 
to make up, in the eyes o’ the world, for the sourness of his 
father’s disposition, by the sweetness of his ain. In all 
games and exercises he was the foremost; and no a lass in 
the parishes of Dysart or Kirkaldy wad have scrupled to 
have set her cap at him. 

Mony a girn, and mony a bitter word, did the laird gie; 
yet the outbreakings of youth were, borne by the gruff auld 
carle better than could have been expectit. Whether, how- 
ever, as he grew aulder, the father’s temper grew mair 
fractious, or his affection to his callant grew mair cauld, was 
hard to discover; but it became visible to all, from the usage 
he underwent, and the drudgeries to which he was made to 
yield, that the matter wad soon be past the endurance of a 
proud-hearted, free-speerited lad —and so it happened ; for, 
in a fit of resentment and sorrow, he betook himsell to a ves- 
sel setting sail frae Leith to the West Indies ; leaving to the 
doure, graff, auld miser, and to his housekeeper, sandblind 
Nancy, to mak a kirk and a mill of the pleasureless domi- 
cile and property of Stanedykes. 

On the night before Jamie set off there was a grievous 
parting between him and Jeanie Grahame. They seemed 
made for ane anither; and if, as some suppose, nature formed 
human creatures in pairs, these were the twa that it meant 
to meet. From the years in which the heart first opens to 





the means that even their most prosperous days allowed 
them, sheysubmitted to every accumulating little want with- 






cheerfu’ lassie ; still she was the light o’ her father’s ee, the 





seeméd to fear nae evil, and to despise every hardship; her 







checked all their vain repinings—cheered them with the 
smiles o’ her sweet face —and seemed ane that, to a stran- 
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love, they had loved each ither like brother and sister ; but 
with feelings still more, warmly kindled, and more deeply 
rooted. Neither had ever been in love before — it was first 
love, full to the overflowing wi’ passion and power— to which 
a’ the ither loves of life (if man can really and truly love 
twice) are but as sounding brass anid a tinkling cymbal. 
Sair, sair, did Jeanie greet, and Lego’ him no to gang away ; 
lang did she hing upon his neck, while her burning tears 
drappit down on his hands; but na—his purpose was fixed — 
fixed by an oath, as if he had been an auld Mede or Persian ; 
so, after explaining to her the absurdity of his remaining at 
a hame where he could never better himsell; and of his 
submitting to a state of miserable and slavish dependence, 
he said he was only aboot trying to push his ain way in the 
world, and to get into a situation that would not render their 
coming together a thing, as it now was, altogether hopeless. 

‘“‘ No—no,” he said, “ Jeanie,” taking a farewell kiss 
from her lips,‘ you maunna cry —it cannot be otherwise. 
It were cruel to you, as weel as mysell, to stay where I now 
am. I must— must leave you, Jeanie, and mind this—if I 
get on in the world you will see me soon, if not, try to forget 
what has passed; and. my dear, dear Jeanie, mind that I 
leave you a free creature —as free in promise as God’s day- 
light — as free as before I saw ye: and, when I am far away 
oure the sea, and forgotten, refuse not a guid offer for the 
sake of the foolish, silly, thoughtless memory o’ what has 
passed betwixt us. So, may be when I come hame —if ever 
it be my fortune to come hame—a crazy, weather-beaten, 
broken-down auld man, I may. see ye surrounded wi’ yere 
bonny bairns, and yere proud gudeman-—— No, hang me, 
I wad be sooner shol. bough the head, like a dog, than see 
the man that daured, in “uy hearing, to-ea’. Jeanie Grahame 
his wife!” 

When the auld miser fand that his son had taen his will 
in his ain hands, and had decampit, he had a grievous con- 
tention wi’ the bitterness and blackness of his ain speerit, 
and he vowed that, only son as he was of his, he wad cut 
him off wi’ a shilling; come what liket of the guids, gear, 
and chattels, he lamentit he could na carry to the grave with 
him. Naething wad mak him relax in his purpose, his de- 
termination was as fixed as the whunstone rock; and the 
friends that were sae forward as to presume offering a word 
o’ advice, fand that they were only riveting the nail of ha- 
tred more firmly in the laird’s bosom. 

Considering the ties o’ nature, ane wad have thocht, that 
the course of time must have blunted his wrath, and recon- 
ceeled him to Jamie; but far otherwise. His speerit had 
got a bend that couldna be straightened ; so, instead of re- 
lenting, every day appeared to mak him mair inveterately 
cruel. Twa simmers had passed oure, when the laird re- 
ceived a letter from his son, in which Jamie lamented the 
step he had taken, and the way they had pairted, hoping 
that, when he saw him again, as he shortly expectit to do, a’ 
the past wad be forgotten. 

The auld neerdoweel had scarcely patience to read the let- 
ter thro’, ere he tore it into a thousand tatters, and stampit 
them below his feet. ‘Come hame when ye like, my man,” 
cried the unnatural father, in the bitterness of his doure 
rage, “come hame when ye like, ye’se never mair be son of 
mine. Ye have brewed the cup o’ wilful disobedience, and 
ye maun drink it to the dregs —deevil cares hoo bitter the 
dregs may be. Forgie ye! faith, lad, ye little ken me. I’m 
no the willow whand to be bowed to your purpose. Do ye 
hear that?” added he, tapping sand-blind Nancy, his house- 
keeper, on the shouther, an auld, withered-looking witchwife, 
that deserved a tar-barrel on the top o’ Lomond hill, far bet- 
ter than mony that suffered there ; “do ye hear that? Our 
bonnie son Jamie is thinking of paying us a veesit soon. 
Do you hear what I’m saying? . 

“ Nonsense, laird, nonsense. Jamie coming hame?” an- 
swered clootie’s dochter, wi’ a grin that showed her black- 
ened stumps. “Ou, ay, he’ll be coming to marry his bit 
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bonny sweetheart, oure by, Wattie Grahame’s dochter, ye! 
understand laird.” 

This was setting fire totinder. The laird lookit first nl 
and then blue; glowred in Nancy’s withered face for a min- 
ute without speaking, like a man Jost within himself, then 
gieing his head a shake, and screwing his mouth up to a 
whissle, jike a man that has, after muckle trouble, seen his 
way through a puzzle, he clappit his bonnet on his pow, and 
away down the road to Rowan-brae. 

At Walter’s, every thing was looking dowie and mair 
dowie, gloomier and gloomier. The cattle, ane after anith- 
er, had been selled to pay the landlord his rent. The barn 
yard was threshed out and wasempty. Sheriff-offishers frae 
Ediuburg were seen like wild cats in the gloaming, prowling 
aboot his bounds wi’ docketted accounts in their side pock-| 
ets, threatening poinding and horning ; while, to crown a’, 
Walter himsell, by a tumble frae his cart shaft in the dark, 
had gotten his arm broken. It was a hame o’ cauldrife pov- 
erty and wretchedness. Misfortune after misfortune show- 
ring down upon them, had at length soured Walter’s heart. 
and broken down his speerit. His wife, wha could have 
tholed her puir fate better had she ben among strangers, be- 
gan to sink under a pride so mortally wounded, and she grew 
every day mair crabbit and ill-tempered, as she harpit oure 
the thocht o’ their afflictions affording a cause of crowing to 
her neglectful relations. The warst ofall, however, was, that 
they were neither o’ them sae young as they once were; the 
snaws of auld age had begun to gather round their brows ; 
and they hadna the warm hopes of youth, to see bright days'! 
amid yearstocome. Jeanie, puir thing, bore up wonderfully, 
and tho’ doing every thing for the best, she took hard words, 
and crabbit looks, without a murmur; exerted hersell frae 
morning till night in managing the howshold concerns; and 
lookit like a stray sunbeam let into a dwelling of darkness. 

Ane might naturally ask — had she nae consolation which 
helpit her to oppose this brave speerit to the storm? had she 
nae secret help? nae kind letter? nae blithe tidings? Nane— 
nane; frae the night of the pairting she had heard not a syl- 
lable from or abouthim. She kent from his own lips that; 
he was aff to the West Indies, and she had heard from ithers 
that the West Indies is the European’s grave! 

Auld Robin, the laird, saw the desolation of his neibor’s| 
dwelling, and he laid his schemes aceordingly. He blew and 
braggit of his siller ; —tell’t Wattie that he nnderstood a’ his} 
difficulties ; — that he had nae objections to lend him a help-| 
ing hand ; —and that, to crown all, he wad make Jeanie his| 
wife, and the leddy of Stanedykes. 

Walter’s countenance brightened up. It was like torch- 
light suddenly let in on folk that have a lang time been sit-| 
ting in darkness. But an hour afore he had thocht his case} 
desperate, and now! —yet he could scarcely credit his ears. 
Sooner wad he have expectit a shower of gold frae the gloomy 
November clouds than help frae the hand of the laird of 
Stanedykes. But, tho’ blinded like a man by a flash of light-| 
ning, even then, when he thoclit o’ his daughter, the young, 
the bonny, the dutiful, —of sacrificing her in this gate, —it' 
was eneuch to stagger him, and make his flesh creep. It 
was, however, the only star he saw in his night of black 
darkness; and the laird stuck to him. 

“Now, ye’ve gien me your hand,” said Robin, rising to 
gang awa, “ye’ve gien me your hand, that ye'll do your ut-| 
most wi’ my bonnie Jeanie. I’ve mair, Walter, than either 
you or her ken aboot, but the daysshe takes me she’ll be 
mistress o’t a’. She'll hae naething to do ava, but sit, and 
sew, and churm like a lintie, and tak her pleasure, wi’ a 
ponie to ride on when she likes the open air; and as mony| 
maidens to wait on her, —if she likes attendance, —as ony 
lord’s leddy frae Earisferry Abbey to Culzean Castle. When} 
ye bring me oure word that she’s consentit (she’s gual 
daughter, ye ken’, Walter, my gude freen; and Seripture| 
tells ye, ye can mak her do what ye like), bring oure a’ yere 
bills and bonds to me, and I'll pit my name on the back o° 
them. Then ye ken,” he added, snapping his fingers, «they'll 
be worth twenty siller shillings to the pound ; and as gude as 
the bank o’ Scotland. But mind ye, I canna wait; and, if I 
hear nae her consent the morn, I maun een look anither way.” 

It is hard to say, when he thécht of Jeanie in her teens, and 
the laird wi’ ae foot in the grave, whether pleasure or grief 
was uppermost in Walter’s heart ; but at night, when they 
were sitting oure their cheerless ingle, he took an opportu- 
nity of breaking the subject to his dochter. “Jt’s true, 
Jeanie, my dear,” he said, giving her a kind clap on the 








shouther, “it’s true we canna get every thing we like in amang the fields, without kenning where his path lay. 
this weary world. Ye’re mither and me there married, like 


| the bleating goat is said to shudder when driven into the den| 
||Jeanie’s marriage, that, ae gloaming, as she was silting 


fools, for love, and lippenit to good fortune for the plenish- 
ing. Ye see what we have been able to mak o’t! No that 
I wad yet change her for ony ane, na—na, guidwife; hoo- 
ever, I’m no speaking about that at present. Ye see, Jeanie, 
my dear, the state to which we are reduced ; —every thing 
gaun back wi’ us—empty barns, and horseless stables — 
naething but cauld poverty, —and me, wi’ my broken arm, 
every day in the fear o’ being thrown into the jail. I wash, 
my dear Jeanie, ye could help us.” 

“Me! how can I help ye?” said Jeanie, dighting away 
the tears, that had started in her een, with the corner Of her 
apron, as she stoppit her spinning;wheel. “ Ay, faither, if 
it lay in my power, if it lay between me and thegnd of the 
world, to help ye, I wadna weary o’ the way.” 

“ Deed, Jeanie, it is in your power—and ye maun tak 
him. Ye wad, nae doubt, like a younger man if he offered ; 
bat mak hay, my dear, when the sun shines ; and when ance 
ye’re the leddy of Stanedykes, ye may smirk in your sleeve 
at them a’.” 

‘“‘ Stanedykes !—but, faither,” askit Jeanie, innocently, 
“hoo can ye ca’ Jamie Gray an auld man ?—or, tho’ I were 
to get him, hoo could either I, or ony ither body, be leddy o’ 
Stanedykes when the auld laird is living ?” 

“ Young Jamie?” quo’ Walter, gieing a laugh, “na, na, 
lass, that were a kettle of fish to fry. Wha kens aboot that 
scapegrace? |’se warrant he’s married abroad ; or may be, 
wha kens, dead and buried long ago. It’s the laird himsell 
I’m speaking aboot.’’ 

“The laird, his faither!!” cried Jeanie, while her heart 
flaffed as if it wad have loupit thro’ her stays. ‘ Never 
speak in that way. Do ye think the laird wad marry me, 
that might be his grandchild?”’ and she gaed a wild lauch 
that sounded hardly canny. ‘ 

“ Tak ye, Jeanie!” said Walter, kindly patting her cheek, 
that had momentarily grown pale as the driven sna’, “ay, 
and be glad to get ye. Oh, Jeanie,” he said, rising hurriedly 
frae his seat, and pacing about the floor in a distractit-like 
way, “think on the state we are in ; look at me,—look at 
your puir mother,—we are beggared out o’ house and hal’, 





and, in a few days, may not have a mouthfu’ to eat, or a 
roof to cover us.” 

“ Jeanie, my dear bairn,” said her mother, leaning her 
hand on her shouther, “hear what your faither says, it is 
God’s truth. Ye’ve aye done your duty; come what will, 
I'll aye say that o’ ye. But what signifies a’, what matters 
by ganes, if, when a word o’ your mouth could lift us out o’ 
this mire of meesery and wretchedness, ye keep your teeth 
close, and determine to act the pairt o’ an undatiful dochter?”’ 

Jeanie’s heart swelled to her mouth; and while she sat 
wi’ her hands claspit before her, and the tears running like 
beads of boiling water down her cheek, her voice died within 
her, and she could not utter a word. Her mind seemed to 
have fairly gien way ; and when, in a while, her recollection 
began to come back, she started, as out of a fearfu’ sleep, 
and in a broken, half-screaming way, cried out, “It wad 
ruin me here and hereafter — no — no — no—] daur not, can- 
not do it. Oh, I wish—I wish—I wish I was dead and 
buried !!!*? With this she drappit from her chair on the 
floor, and gaed away in a dwam, second only in soundness 
to the awfu’ sleep of death. 

Next morning, however, she was up betimes, and gaun 
aboot the wee affairs of the house (indeed there was now 
litle or naething for her to look after); but her pale cheek, 
and sunken ee, told what she had suffered, and was suffer- 
ing. She seemed to shudder within herself at the bare idea 
of the struggle which she kent must again be renewed, as 


of the hungry wild beast. 

So great, however, was the effect of the terrible conflict 
of yestreen, and such an impression had it made on the 
minds, baith of father and mother, that, when they regarded 
the agoneezed countenance of Jeanie, they hesitated to pui 
the thing to the test, though they kent that, in the course of 
a few hours, the battle must be either lost or won for ever. 
Breakfast passed without scarcely being tasted, while Jeanie 
glanced with a fearfu’ ee on them baith, as dauting her, and 
hinging about her, they yet feared and kept aloof frae the mo- 
mentous subject. The dark cloud, she perceived, had not yet 
passed over their heads. Hour after hour glided away. In 
the course o’ the forenoon, Wattie hurriedly shut the auld 
family Bible, which he had sat down, as if to pore over; 
and, putting on his hat, dawndered away out like a tipsy man 


Jeanie at last sat down to her spinning-wheel as usual, 





tho’ she crooned not away at either of her favorite tunes 
“Cowden Knowes,”’ or, ‘* The Flowers o’ the Forest 3% an 
her mother putting on her spectacles, opéned the book her 
father had shut. Neither seemed inclined to converse ; and, 
save the hamming of Jeanie’s wheel, and now and then the 
mewing of the kitten, that wandered about among the empty 
dishes in search of its accustomed milk, the haill house was 
silent. It didna, however, langremainso. Walter came hur. 
rying in with visible perplexity in his features; and, throw. 
ing his hat into a corner, sank down into a chair by the win. 
dow. Jeanie turned and looked him i’ the face, but, in the 
anxiety there painted, saw eneuch to prevent her looking a sec. 
ond time. The shadow of desolation cam’ oure her speerit. 

‘ Jeanie, my dear bairn,” cried Walter, rising behind her, 
and patting her tenderly on the back, “oh! Jeanie, have mer- 
cy on us, —speak the word afore it be oure late. Could ye 
bear to see the father that brought ye up and the mither that 
bore ye— could ye bear to see yere auld mither and me beg- 
ging our bread frae door to door, or lying on the straw of a 
poor-house? We thochtna—thochtna to have come to that— 
and you have it in your power to put every thing right. Say 
but the word; every thing depends on you,—our comfort, 
nay, even our very existence. We'll lie down on our knees 
before ye on the floor, —the paurents that gied ye being will 
throw themsells at yere feet. Ye surely canna spurn them 
awa wi’ disdain! Ye canna shut yere heart to our prayers! 
Ye canna think there is a hereafter —and yet see us stary- 
ing here!” 

This was past human tholing. “What maun I do—what 
maun I do?” said Jeanie, eagerly, ‘‘tell me what I maundo?” 

‘‘ Ye maun just say, my dear lassie, that ye’ll marry Laird 
Gray. That’s a’, Jeanie we want ye to say; and that’s na 
muckle.” And as Walter spoke these words, his voice 
trembled with anxiety and earnestness. Where could Jeanie 
look for council? She lookit in her mither’s face —and her 
mither’s een seemed to say, “Oh! Jeanie, do it, or my heart 
will break.” Jeanie’s heart was all but broken! 

‘To be sure, to be sure,” she said, putting her hand 

within her mother’s, “Ill do whate’er ye want me. Ony 
thing, ony thing.” 
At this very moment Robin Gray, whose coming oure the 
s Walter had seen befure hurrying in, tapped at the dour, 
carrying in his hand a pair o” fat ducks, his first present of 
courtship to a famishing family. 

It wad be needless here, and a waste baith of time and 
paper, to gang thro’ wi’ all the circumstantialities that took 
place before the wadding, whcih caused a titter of astonish- 
ment and jeering laughter alang the haill shore of Fife. But 
married they were, to the no small consternation of sand- 
blind Nancy, the veteran housekeeper, wha heesitated about 
gieing up the keys; till, at last, forced to believe her ain een, 
she concluded :hat the laird had grown donnard, and lost his 
right senses. Scarcely less thunderstruck were Walter 
Grahame and his wife, when they fand what a few days had 
brought forth : but the accepted bills, the stockit pantry, and 
the calls of mony, that scarce a week agone passed their 
door, like the Levite, on the opposite side, assured them that 
all wasna a dream. 

Jeanie saw her faither and mother once more raised frae 
misery to comfort, and felt hersell the leddy o’ Stanedykes. 
Of guids and gear she had eneuch, and to spare. Some, of 
jcourse, wad tak it for granted she was happy ; that, how- 
ever, is another question. 

It was in the thoughtfu’ month of September, when the 
yellowing leaves, the heavy clouds, and the shortning days, 
remind man of the fate that sooner or later awaits him ; and, 
it might be, some five or six weeks from the date of puir 











































at the far end o’ the garden, behind the house, under the 
bourtree-bush, thinking, maybe, mournfully o’ the days that 
were gone, a man dressed in a sailor’s jacket burst suddenly 
thro’ the hedge and stvod before her! 

They gazed on each other for some time without speaking. 
His een were rivetted upon her, and pierced thro’ Jeanie’s 
soul; yet she couldna turn her head away. What, oh heaven 
and earth! maun she have felt, when she saw wha stood be- 
fore her — when she saw her ain Jamie Gray look into her 
heart— when she thocht of what had passed atween them, 
and when she thocht on what she was now —his father’s wife! 

He spoke not a word ; but, with a smile of deevilish con- 
tempt, slowly raising up his finger opposite her face, be 
gave a long slow hiss of the bitterest scorn, turned on his 
heel, and depairted. 

Jeanie was carried to bed in a raging fever; and the laird, 
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who had heard of his son’s arrival, imputed it at ance, in the 
jaundice of his jealousy, to the right cause. With the wild 
fury of a madman, he taxed her with having broken thro’ 
the vow she had sae lately sworn to afore the minister. All 
the wicked passions of his wicked heart were roused up, like 
serpents frae their dens. He stampit and swore about his 
son in the whirlwind of his unnatural hatred: he shook his 
head oure the deeing Jeanie, telling her that she, like the 
rest, was but born to deceive him; and cursed the day that 
ever gave birth to such an unfortunate, miserable wretch as 
himsell. ; 

An awful night of tempestuous horror frowned over, and 
next morning Jeanie was out of mind and delirious. She 
muttered and raved constantly about Jamie, asking why he 
had been sae lang, lang o’ coming! What place of the West 
Indies they had buried him in!—and to take away the man 
in the sailor’s claes that was aye standing afore her. Force 
was at last used to confine her to her bed; and auld sand- 
blind Nancy, standing wi’ her hands in her sides in the mid- 
dle of the floor, casting a leer first on the bed where lay the 
distracted and dying bride, and then on the laird, that was 
pacing ap and down the room wi’ his hands behind his back, 
mumbled, wi’ hellish rejoicing, between her teeth, ‘“ What 
think ye now, maister, o’ yere bonny bit wifie?” 

Her strength at last totally exhausted, Jeanie fell asleep 
late in the afternoon ; and the laird, bidding a’ body leave 
the room, darkened the windows, and sat doun to doze in 
the leather elbow-chair by the bedside, where the sick-nurse 
had been sitting. Scarcely had he closed his een when he 
fand something desperately squeezing him. He started for- 
rit, and lookit up. It was Jeanie’s hand that held a grup of 
his coat sleeve, so forcibly that he felt her finger nails pierc- 
ing the flesh o’ his withered arm. Scarcely could the hand 
be drawn away, though the spark of life had fled for ever! 

Jamie was never seen in Fife after. Some say that he 
was shot in a sea-fight off the Nore, and others that he was 
the stranger that throw himsell oure the pier of Leith. The 
truth is, that naebody ever heard ony mair about him. 

Auld Laird Gray spun out ten years after Jeanie’s judg- 
ment-like departure ; but he never could be said, from that 
time, to be properly jp his right mind, losing his faculties, 
ane after anither, and growing, wi’ the frailties of age, a 
kind of second bairn, or rather natural. However, let the 
truth aye be spolen,-he had his heef-tea, or chicken-sowp, 
regularly every day ; and his swelled legs, carefully wrappit 
up in the finest Welsh flannel, were laid on a stool wi’ a silk 
cushion, by the dutifu’ hands of sand-blind Nancy. 

Jeanie’s gravestane is in the southmost corner of the kirk- 
yard of Dysart; but the reading is now searcely legible, 
from the effects of the rain and sea-winds on a soft stane. 
On the tap o’t there’s the figure of a wee angel blawinga 
trumpet; but sae defaced as no to be able to scare away the 
sea-gulls, that, coming up frae the shore, sail round and 
round about it, and at last light upon’t wi’ a scream, as if it 
was the grave of some auld sailor of their acquaintance they 
had come up on purpose to pay a visit to. 


It may very readily be supposed that this is the story on 
which the very beautiful Scottish ballad of Auld Robin Gray 
is founded: though, with a fine discrimination, Lady Mary 
Lindsay, leaving out the unpleasant parts of the narrative, 
has felicitously converted it from a tale of guilt and suffering 
to one of unmingled tenderness and beauty. 

The circumstances throughout, even as connected with 
the ballad, bear too evidently the impress of truth, to be the 
mere mental imaginings of any sentimental poet or poetess: 
and though, like the ancient legend of Gil Morrice, on which 
Home founded his exquisite national tragedy, or the pathetic 
tale of Girolamo and Sylvestra, from which Barry Cornwall 
drew the finest of his dramatic scenes, ‘The Broken Heart,” 
these circumstances now only appeal to our feelings in the 
lines to which the beautifally plaintive air has added a more 
deserved celebrity ; yet we see life, real life, and actual oc- 
currence, in every stanza, most visibly and distinctly. 

We believe there is no existing record of the time at which 
the ballad was composed ; but from the authoress having 
died within the last year, though at a very advanced age, 
we may with certainty assign to it a date considerably pos- 
terior to the prose record, whose language in many places 
exhibits the idiomatic Scotch simplicity of the latter portion 
of the seventeenth century. In other parts, the hand of some 
impertinent transcriber, who has used the liberty of inter- 
larding the narrative with his own less Doric, though modern 
expressions, is but too perceptible to escape censure. 


ieee 


HOME. 





Original. 





How sweet are the endearments of Home. How delight- 
ful the associations that cling around the scenes of our child- 
hood. Home! Ay, in that word dwells a magic sweetness 
which moves the heart, and causes every cord of love and 
affection to vibrate in tones of sympathetic harmony. There 
is @ certain something in the endearments of home, which, 
enshrined in the youthful affections, must live for ever. 
There is the impress of a mother’s love, a father’s care, a 
sister’s tenderness, a brother’s affection, which, stamped with 
the imperishability of thought, nought can eradicate or de- 
stroy. Misfortunes may dampen, or death suspend, for a 
season, but, transplanted to a fairer clime, they will bloom 
beyond the tomb. 

“There is no place like home.” Though we range the 
limits of creation ; though we fix our residence in the spicy 
vales of Ceylon, or among the delightful vales of Italy ; 
though we possess the Indies, and call the world our own ; 
though slaves go at our bidding, and kings do us reverence ; 
though flatterers inflate our pride, and luxuries crown oar 
board, we experience little of that undisturbed quiet that 
marked the first years of our existence; we taste few of 
those enjoyments that encircled the homestead ; few of those 
pleasures that twined around the family mansion. Home, 
is home, and no spot on earth can compare with the place of 
our nativity. 

The absent, love to think of home. However distant, the 
idea of ever arriving there, is delightful. How oft does the 
heart of the sailor, borne on the billows of the tempestuous 
ocean, fly back to the loved retreat of his youth, as he lis- 
tens to notes of “sweet home,” from the companion of his 
cheerless voyage, and he almost fancies himself seated by 


the swelling notes of the organ, or the delicate tones of the 
piano, or the nicely adjusted keys of the little music box, 
tis all the same. They all ravish the soul with those in- 


heart. For there are father and mother, and brothers and 


sports and childish amusements. 
tie that binds us to our homes. Has a kind father gone to 
the world of spirits? Has a dear mother left her weeping 
children? Has a lovely sister or affectionate brother been 
torn away by the tyrant’s ruthless hand? If so, their graves 
are dear to our remembrance, and the places that once knew 
them, are doubly endeared, since their departure. 

The same relation which exists between us and our terres- 
dence in the skies. As we are cheered by the prospect 
ney closes, and he goes home to heaven. There, received 
in the bosom of his Father’s family, he is made partaker o} 
those blessings he has so long seen by faith, and sought by 


ters in to go no more out for ever.” His course is finished, 


his work is accomplished, and he is at rest aT some. 
a BE Bi 





NAPOLEON'S RETURN FROM EGYPT. 


{When Bonaparte, having failed in his expedition into Syria, found 
his cause hopeless in Egypt, he resolved to abandon his army, which 
it was impossible to restore to France, in consequence of the Medi- 
terranean being covered with British cruisers. He therefore, having 
received intelligence of the disasters on the Austrian frontier, and 


gates, and though in great peril through the whole voyage, arrived 
safely in France. The following account of one of his narrow 
escapes is related by Bourrenne.] 

Bap weather drove the two frigates into Ajaccio, the gen- 
eral’s native place. Here it absolutely rained relations, ac- 
cording to his own expressions: every other child had been 
held to the font by him, or in some remote degree claimed 
to be held a cousin. The crowds of kindred were amazing; 
but Bourrenne says, “that he never took greater delight in 
counting his crowns at the height of his fortane, than he did 
on this occasion in pointing out the limits and situation of 
his father’s small domains.” The detention of eight days 


his own fireside, listening to the sweet singing of his life’s, 
companion, which so oft has driven away the dull cares of| 
life, and lit up his storm-chafed breast with gladness and| 
joy. Whether we hear the sweet song of home pealed from) 


effable emotions, which, being felt, cannot be told. Home! 
is recalled, and a responsive echo sounds from the deepest! 


sisters, the companions of our youth, the fields of our rural! 
Nor can death break the! 


trial homes, also exist between the child of God and his resi- 


approaching home, so is the way-worn pilgrim, as his jour- 


the critical state of France, secretly embarked with a couple of fri- 
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prayer; and insured an endless perpetuity of bliss, he “ en- 


| 


“The voyage was prosperous and undisturbed till the 
next day; but on that day, just as the sun set, we signalled 
an English squadron of fourteen sail. The English, having 
advantage of the light, which we had in our faces, saw us 
better than we could see them. They recognized our two 
frigates as Venitian built; but luckily for us, the night came 
on, for we were not far apart: we saw the signals of the 
English for a long time, and heard the report of the guns 
more and more to our left; and we thought it was the in- 
tention of the cruisers to turn us on the southeast. Under 
these circumstances Bonaparte had reason to thank fortune, 
for it is very evident, that had the English suspected our two 
frigates of coming from the east and going to France, they 
would have shut us out from the land by sailing between us 
and the continent, which to them was very easy. Probably 
they took us for a convoy of provisions going from Toulon 
to Genoa; and it was to this error and the night that we 
were indebted for being let off without any worse conse- 
quence than that of being well frightened. 

‘“‘ During the cruel night which followed this evening of 
fear and tribulation, the most lively agitation reigned on 
board the Muiron. Gantheaume especially was in a state of 
anxiety which it is impossible to describe, and which it was 
painful to witness ; he was quite beside bimself, for our dis- 
aster appeared inevitable. He proposed to return to Corsica.” 
“No! no!” replied Bonaparte, imperiously. ‘No! spread 
all sail ; every man at his post. To the north-east! To the 
north-east, sail!’? This order saved us, and I can affirm, 
that in the midst of a terror almost general, Bonaparte was 
solely occupied in giving orders: the rapidity of his jadg- 
ment seemed to grow in the face of danger. The remem- 
brance of this night will never be effaced from my memory: 
the hours of it were long; none of us knew upon what new 
dangers the sun would shine. . 

“However, the resolution of Bonaparte was taken ; his 
orders were given, his dispositions made. Already in the 
evening he had resolved upon throwing himself into the long 
boat, (which he had provided with the best rowers of Cor- 
sica); already he had fixed upon the persons admitted to 
share his fate; already he had indicated to me the most im- 
portant papers, and which it was necessary to save. Hap- 
pily our terrors were vain, and our arrangements useless. 
The first rays of the sun discovered the English fleet sailing 
to the north-east, and we took the direction of the wished-for 
coast of France. "ah 

“The 8th of October, at eight o’clock in the morning, we 
entered the roads of Frejus. The sailors not having recog- 
nized the coast during the night, we did not know where we 
were. There was at first some hesitation, in order to ascer- 
tain whether we should advance. We were by no means 
expected, and did not know how to answer the signals, which 
had been changed during our absence. Some guns were 
even fired upon us by the batteries on the coast; but our 
straightforward entry into the roads, the crowd upon the 
decks of the two frigates, and our signs of joy, did not per 
mit them to doubt long that we were friends. Scarcely wer 
we in the port, scatcely had we approached the landing plac 
when the ramor spread that Bonaparte was aboard one o 
the two frigates. In an instant the sea was covered with 
boats ; in vain we begged them to keep at a distance; we 
were carried off and landed ; and when we told the crowd of 
men and women who were pressing about us of the risk 
they ran, they all cried, We prefer the plague to the Austrians.” 

So much for the fortune of Napoleon. 

EaEe_o_————________—_—_—_—_ 
- Reapinc Taste or THe Pupiic.— To give some idea of the 
difference in the sales of different kinds of books, the Massa- 


hen OY 


lchusetts Board of Education state in their last annual report, 


that of some of Bulwer’s and Marayatt’s novels, from ten to 
fifteen thousand copies have been sold in this country; while 
of that valuable and instructive work, Sparks’ American 
Biography, less than two thousand copies, on an average, 
have been sold; and of Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 
only about thirty-six hundred. The latter is considered a 
remarkably large sale, and is owing, in a considerable de- 
gree to the superior manner in which that interesting his- 
tory was written. 


Tue Chinese have a saying, that an unlucky word dropped 
from the tongue, cannot be brought back again by a coach 
and six horses. 

——eeeee————e 
Tue New York Senate have voted an appropriation of 


in Corsica was a severe trial of temper ; at length they sailed. |! $3000 to the State Library, for the present year. 
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THE BIRTH. 





Original. 





I mariep thy launching forth to life, 
And gazed on thee with busy joy ; 

Nor recked [ of the frequent strife 
‘Thou’dst meet upon that sea, my boy ! 

Slender vessel on the deep, 

Where the angry tempests sweep. 


I lingered at thy pouting mouth, 
How often ! for the parent’s bliss ; 
And cared not for the fragrant South, 
When taking thence the balmy kiss ; 
Talk of pleasure? boasting earth 
Yields none of a purer birth. 


I watched thy growth, and sometimes fears 
And sometimes precious hopes I had ; 

These last prevailed, as swiftly years 
Revealed to me the comely lad. 

Heaith and beauty on that brow — 

Pride! with me thou’rt busy now. 


Yet I confess those raptures fade, 
Their very recollections die, 

Compared with bliss that’s on me laid, 
That crowns my cup to-day, as [ 

See thee thus in early bloom, 

Vows that bind to God assume. 


Of wealth of joy there’s something more 
Than childhood’s graces can impart ; 
Vet not from earth is delved the store 
With which heaven fills the parent’s heart, 
When, subdued by love, his son 
Is to meek religion won. Ww. B. Tt. 


FIELD-PATHS. 





BY WILLIAM ROWITT. 





I ove our real old English foot-paths. I love those rus- 
tic and picturesque stiles, opening their pleasant escapes from 
frequented places and dusty highways into the solitudes of 
nature. It is delightful to catch a glimpse of one on the old 
village green ; under the old elder-tree by some ancient cot- 
tage, or half hidden by the overhanging boughs of a wood. 
I love to see the smooth, dry track, winding away in easy 
curves, along some green slope to the churchyard —to the 
forest grange — or to the embowered cotage. Itis to me an 
object of certain inspiration. It seems to invite one from 
noise and publicity into the heart of solitude, and of rural 
delight. It beckons the imagination on through green and 
whispering corn-fields, through the short but verdant pas- 
ture ; the flowering, mowing grass; the odorous and sunny 
hay-field ; the festivity of harvest; from lonely farm to farm, 
from village to village ; by clear and mossy wells ; by tink- 
ling brooks and deep wood-skirted streams, to crofis where 
the daffodil is rejoicing in spring, or meadows where the 
large blue geranium embellishes the summer way-side ; to 
heaths with their warm elastic sward and crimson bells — 
the clustering of grasshoppers, —the fox-glove and the old| 
gnarled oak ; in short, to all the solitary haunts after which| 
the city pent lover of nature pants “as the hart panteth afier| 
the water brooks.”’ What is there so truly English? What 
is so truly linked with our rural tastes, our sweetest memo- 
ries and our sweetest poetry, as stiles and fvot-paths? Gold- 
smith, Thomson, and Milton, have adorned them with some 
of their richest wreaths. They have consecrated them to 
poetry and love. It is along the foot-path in secluded raped 
upon the stile in the embowered lane, where the wild rose 
and the honeysuckle are lavishing their beauty and their fra- 
grance, that we delight to picture to ourselves rural lovers, 
breathing, in the dewy sweetness of summer evening, vows 
still sweeter. There it is that the poet, seated, sends back 
his soul into the freshness of his youth, amongst attachments 
since withered by neglect, rendered painful by absence, or 
broken by death ; amongst dreams and aspirations, which, 
even now that they pronounce their own fallacy, are lovely. 
It is there that he gazes upon the gorgeous sunset —the eve- 
ning star following with its silvery lamp, the fading day, or 
the moon showering her pale lustre through the balmy night 
air, with a fancy that kindles and soars into the heavens be- 
fore him ; there, that we have ali felt the charm of woods 
and green fields, and solitary boughs waving in the golden 
sunshine, or darkening in the melancholy beauty of evening 
shadows. Who has not thought how beautiful was the sight 
of a village congregation, pouring out from their old grey 
church on a summer day, and streaming off through the 
quiet meadows, in all directions, to their homes? Or who 


























that has visited Alpine scenery, has not beheld, with a poetic 
feeling, the mountaineers come winding down out of their 
romantic seclusions on a Sabbath morning, pacing the solitary 
heath tracks, bounding with elastic steps down the fern-clad 
dells or along the course of a riotous stream, as cheerful. 
as picturesque, and yet as solemn as the scenes around them ? 
Again I say, I love field-paths, and stiles of all species, ay, 

even the most inaccessible piece of rustic erection ever set 
up in defiance of age, laziness and obesity. How many 
scenes of frolic and merry confusion have I seen at a clumsy 
stile! Those good old turn-stiles, too —can I forget them ? 
The hours I have spun round upon them when a boy ? or 
those in which I have almost laughed myself to death at the 
remembrance of my village pedagogue’s disaster! Methinks 
I see him now!—the time a sultry day,—the domine a 
goodly person of some eighteen or twenty stone, —the scene 
a foot-path sentinelled with turn-stiles, one of which held him 
fast as in amazement at his bulk. Never shall I forget his 
efforts and agonies to extricate himself; nor his lion-like 
roars which brought some laborers to his assistance, who, 
when they had recovered from their convulsions of laughter, 
knocked off the top of the turn-stile and let him go. It is 
long since I saw a stile of this construction, and I suspect 
the Falstaffs have cried them down. But, without a jest, 
stiles and foot-paths are vanishing everywhere. There is 
nothing upon which the advance of wealth and population 
has made so serious an inroad. As land has increased in 
value, wastes and heaths have been parcelled and enclosed, 
but seldom have foot-paths been left. The poet and the 
naturalist, who before had, perhaps, the greatest real pro- 
perty in them, have had no allotment. They have been 
totally driven out of the promised land. Goldsmith com- 
plained, in his day, that, 

The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

“eSpace for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage and hounds ; 

‘The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 

Has robbed the neighboring fields of half their growth ; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green. 
And it is but too true that the pressure of contiguous pride 
has driven farther, from that day to this, the public from the 
rich man’s lands. “ They make a solitude and call it peaee.” 
Even the quiet and picturesque foot-path that led across his 
fields, or stole along his wood-side, giving to the poor man 
with his burden, a cooler and nearer cut to the village, is be- 
come a nuisance. One would have thought that fhe rustic 
laborer, with his scythe on his shoulder, or his bill-hook and 
hedging mittens in his hand, the cottage dame in her black 
bonnet and scarlet cloak, the neat village maiden in the 
sweetness of health and simplicity, or the boy strolling along 
fall of life and curiosity, might have had sufficient interest 
in themselves, for a cultivated taste, not merely to tolerate, 
but to welcome — passing occasionally at a distance across 
the park or wood, as ubjects agreeably enlivening the stately 
solitude of the hall. But they have not; and what is more, 
they are commonly the most jealous of pedestrian trespassers, 
who seldom visit their own estates, but permit the seasons 
to scatter their charms around their villas and rural pos- 
sessions without the heart to enjoy, or even the presence to 
behold them. How often have I myself been arrested in 
some long frequented dale, —in some spot endeared by its 
own beauties and the fascinations of memory, by a board 
exhibiting in giant characters, ‘‘ Stopped by an Order of Ses- 
sions,” and denouncing the terrors of the law upon trespass- 
ers! This is a little too mach. I would not be querulous 
for the poor against the rich. I would not teach them to 
look with a curious and covetous eve upon their villas, lawns, 
cattle, and equipage ; but when the path of immemorial usage 
is closed, when the little streak, almost as fine as a mathe- 
matical line, along the wealthy man’s ample field is gradg- 
ingly erased, it is impossible not to feel indignation at the 
pitiful monopoly. Is there no village champion to be found, 
bold enough to put in his protest against these encroach- 
ments, —to assert the public right ?@— for a right it is as ao- 
thentic as that by which land is itself held, and as clearly 
acknowledged by the laws. Is there no local “ Hampden, 
with dauntiless breast,” to “ withstand the petty tyrants of the 
field,” and to save our good old foot-paths? If not, we shall 


botanist enters a wood to gather a flower, and is shot with a 
spring gun ; death haunts our dells and copses, and the poet 
complains, in regretful notes, that he 

Wanders away to the field and glen, 

Far as he may for the gentlemen. 

I am not so much of a poet, and so little of a political econ. 
omist, as to Jament over the progress of population. [t jg 
true that I see, with a poetical regret, green fields and fresh 
beautiful tracts swallowed up in cities; but my joy in the 
increase of human life and happiness, far out-balances that 
imaginative pain. But itis when] see unnecessary and arbj. 
trary encroachments upon the rural privileges of the public, 
that I grieve. Exactly in the same proportion as our popula. 
tion and commercial habits gain upon us, do we need all pos. 
sible opportunities to keep alive in us the spirit of Nature. 

‘The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little there is in nature that is ours. 

We give ourselves up to the artificial habits and objects 
of ambition, till we endanger the higher and better feelings 
and capacities of our being; and it is alone to the united in. 
fluence of religion, literature, and nature, that we must look 
for the preservation of our moral nobility. Whenever, there- 
fore, I behold one of our old field-paths closed, I regard it as 
another link in the chain which Mammon is winding around 
us, —another avenue cut off by which we might fly to the 
lofty sanctuary of Nature for power to withstand him. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL REMARKS,—BY QUIZNUNC, 





Original. 





A CHAPTER ON FOREHEADS. 

Ir is somewhat remarkable that all the heroes of novel- 
ists, poets, painters, and sculptors, whom they would repre- 
sent as highly endowed with the noble and intellectual quali- 
ties of the human soul, are portrayed with high and expan- 
sive foreheads. The heroes of romance are likewise always 
represented as being derived from some great and noble 
stock. It is equally remarkable, on the other hand, that the 
heroes of nature, or such as we find in real life, often have 
miserably low and narrow foreheads, such as Shakespeare 
and other English poets represent as the characteristics of - 
villains and the common sort of people. The great men 
whom nature produces, have foreheads just like other men, 
large, small, round, flat, high, low, projecting, retreating, 
and of all other shapes which are common to the ignoble 
valgar, nine out of ten of whom have just as good intellects 
as those whom we call great. Hence we see how vastly the 
novelists and poets have improved upon nature, who shows 
wo partiality, and who is just as likely to give a great man 
a plebeian father and a “ villanous” forehead as the oppo- 
site, while the writers of romance show their excellent judg- 
ment by always giving them high expanded foreheads and 
noble parentage. 

Had Dr. Franklin been a hero of romance, instead of one 
of the great men of real life, he would undoubtedly have had 
a vast and capacious forehead, very much like that which 
is assigned him by the makers of phrenological busts. But 
Nature, who pays no respect to persons, thought it sufficient 
that she had given Franklin a good intellect, without giving 
him a large forehead into the bargain, which she very im- 
partially bestows upon coxcombs and dances, as a kind of 
compensation for their lack of wit and intellect. Many other 
great men might be named, who have similarly low and nar- 
row foreheads, and some others whose foreheads have a truly 
ample developement. I will not presume to decide whether 
nature is right or wrong in this respect; it is sufficient to 
say that she is lacking in taste which generally decides that 
the expanse of the forehead ought to be proportional to one’s 
intellectual and moral greatness. Perhaps nature has no 
extraordinary reverence for distinguished men, considering 
them as very much like other men in their capacities, or as 
the mere children of Fortune who has elevated them into no- 
toriety, and deserving, on this account, only common fore- 
heads ; or perhaps nature herself is not a phrenologist, and 
may take a mischievous delight in*bringing forward facts to 
disprove the truth of this science. The latter has always 
seemed to me the most probable conclusion. It is very evi- 


in a few years be doomed to the highways and the hedges ; ||dent, at least, that she takes delight in humbling pride, in 
to look, like Dives, from a suliry region of turnpikes, into some cases, as well as tickling it in others; for which rea- 
a pleasant one of verdure and foliage, which we may not ap-||son she gives to some great men poor cranial developements, 
proach. Already, the stranger, if he loses his way, is in|/to humble their pride of intellect, and often bestows sublime 


jeopardy of falling into the horrid fangs of a steel trap; the |foreheads, perfect marble slabs, upon certain incorrigible 
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dunces, that they may have something to keep up their self- 
esteem, a nucleus around which the admiration of mankind 
may cluster. Many a loggerhead has earned and established 
a great name, solely upon this broad cranial! foundation. 

It is curious to observe how constantly Spurzheim, Lava- 
ter and Nature are opposed to one another. Lavater says, 
‘ta long forehead denotes much capacity of comprehension, 
and less activity ; a compressed, short and firm forehead,| 
more compression and stability,” (firmness.) Here Lava- 
ter seems to be guilty of reasoning from a pun. A long fore-| 
head, for example, being capacious, indicates capacity of com- 
prehension ; a short forehead being compressed indicates com- 
pression, which is a quality nearly allied, I suppose, to firm- 
ness. Perhaps too he reasoned from analogy. A man with; 
long legs has more capacity of taking comprehensive strides, 
but less activity in the motion of them than a man with short 
legs, who can move them faster, and is not so easily upset, 
having more compression and stability. Nature, however, 
does not evince any such analogies in her works. 

In the following notion of Lavater’s, he is at variance with 
Spurzheim, and Nature is at variance with both. “The pro- 
jecting forehead (says Lavater) denotes stupidity and men- 
tal weakness, the retreating exactly the reverse.’’ Spurz- 
heim, on the other hand, says that a retreating forehead de- 
notes intellectual deficiency, while the projecting denotes 
greatness of intellect. Nature, on the other hand, who takes 
a satirical delight in combating all systems, as insults upon 
the infinite harmony of her works, proves them both in an) 
error, by giving the foolish and the wise indiscriminately, 
projecting and retreating foreheads. Thus are men angel 
ly building up systems, and nature and reason just as dili-| 
gently pulling them down. 

Lavater says, “‘ perseverance and oppressive violent ac-) 
tivity, united with vigor and harshness, belong to the fore-| 
head composed of various confused protuberances.” Spurz-| 
heim, on the contrary, says that these qualities of perse-| 
verance, vigor and harshness depend on the developements; 
of the upper parts of the head, near the crown, and of the, 
sides of tne brain just over and behind the ears. Nature, 
however, pays no respect to the doctrines of either system, 
but gives perseverance, firmness and combativeness to peo- 
ple of all shapes both of the head and forehead. 

It is greatly to be regretted that nature pays so little re- 
speet to the opinions of our. distinguished men, sinée she! 
thereby diminishes our reverence for their authority, and 
brings us to the conclusion that they are as credulous and 
as fallible as ourselves. Yet, notwithstanding the facts which 
nature employs on her side of the question, the founders of 
systems often gain their point in the argument, by means of 
quibbling, sophistry, and a careful selection of facts, by which 
they seem to prove that nature had an eye upon their pecu- 
liar system, when she gave laws to all her works. I am of| 
opinion, however, that unless we have systems of our own 
invention to maintain, it is best to side with nature, rather 
than by supporting the systems of others, to make ourselves 
contemptible in the eyes of superior beings who understand 
nature’s laws, and who must find infinite sport in laughing 
at the whimsical theories of us foolish, credulous and con- 
ceited mortals. 

Painters remark that the forehead should equal the nose 
in length, or one-third part of the face. Poets usually de- 
scribe a beautifal forehead as exorbitantly large, and phre- 
nologists cannot admire one that is not absolutely hydro- 
cephalic. The beautiful heads of antiquity are oval in the 
front view, and in profile they exhibit a low forehead and 
nose nearly on a straight line with it. In modern engravings, 
the forehead, instead of being simply one-third of the face in 
length, is often two-thirds of the whole face in dimensions ; 
that is, the forehead forms a great bell-pumpkin-like protu- 
berance, the rest of the face being nothing more than the 
short neck of the squash of which the forehead is the body. 

For my part, I mast confess that J prefer the painters’ rule 
to any other respecting the proportions of the forehead. I 
cannot bring myself_to the belief that pumpkin heads are the 
most favorable either to intellect or personal beauty. Nor 
can I believe that a great marble elevation over the brows 
proves any thing more than the marble monument that is 
erected over the grave of the dead. All extremes are un- 
favorable to beauty, and no less so to the intellectual func- 
tions. One whose brain is healthy will have a head of only 
a moderate size, and a forehead of middling dimensions, and 
such a person will generally have a better expression of coun- 
tenance than one whose brain is either stinted in its growth, 
or preternaturally enlarged by the rickets or other diseases. 































TO A VIOLET. 


Original. 





How many mem’ries, modest flower, 
Dost thou of years gone by 

Awake, when in my woodland bower, 
I watch thine op’ning eye. 


The heart’s rich music, then, of such 
A sweet and silvery tone, 

Woke to the soft, yet thrilling touch, 
Of gentlest hands alone. 


Since then, full many a northern gale, 
O’er those deep chords hath swept, 

Awaking sorrow’s mournful wail, 
Hath coldly, darkly swept. 


But now, as then, sweet violet, thou, 
In thy pure, azure vest, 

Dost nestle still beneath the bough, 
Where rocks the blue-bird’s nest. 


At least, the same in form and hue, 
Thou art the same to me, 

As that in days of yore that grew 
Beneath the beechen tree, 


What though the storm cloud sweoping by, 
That tree above thee rend, 

Unharmed thou’It meekly raise thine eye, 
And still more lowly bend. 


Soon the bright sunbeams peeping down 
Through rifted clouds will shed 

A smile where late the tempest’s frown 
Fell darkly o’er thy bed. 


O may [ still, like thee, sweet flower, 
When storms of life are high, 

Bow meekly to the Chast’ner’s power, 
Yet raise to heav’n mine eye. 


Mercy soon beaming from above, 
Through mists that darkly shroud, 
The bow of promise and of love, 
Will set in sorrow’s cloud. c. 0. 


THE HEBREW MAIDEN, 





Original, 





“Let us rest here, Helon, beneath the shadow of this 
olive tree,” said the dark-eyed daughter of the priest Nica- 
nor, as she lifted aside her veil, to breathe more freely the 
mild air of the valley ; her thick tresses falling gracefully 
down upon her breast, forming a rich contrast with her 
blanched cheek. 

“ Let us rest here until the evening offering. The gentle 
flow of the Kedron, and the softened beauty of the vale 
shed such a kindly quiet upon the mind, while the strains of 
the Levites’ harps steal over us almost like a vision of hea- 
ven. But why, Helon, does this strange shudder rush over 
me, as I pronounce that word, —the same that has been em- 
balmed in the fairest dreams of my childhood, and most full 
of melody, next to thatof Shiloah? The very sacrifices at the 
altar seem to have lost their efficacy ; the incense to rise less 
purely, and a mysterious cloud of guilt shuts out from my 
spirit the joy of the sanctuary, and the peace of life.” 

‘Cease, Shalumiel, fairest of the daughters of Israel; nor 
speak such bitter things against thyself; for thy spirit is as 
pure as_a veiled seraph, and the wings of the cherubim 
gather over thee, as over the mercy seat in the Holiest. I 
fear the impostor’s words in the temple have produced a sad 
influence upon thy heart.” : 

‘Call him not an impostor, Helon ; for there is something 
in my heart echoes to the truth of his thrilling words; and 
it seems, that my own destiny is closely interwoven with 
his. He is not, he cannot be false! Listen a moment, 
Helon ; thou who art destined to the priesthood, and whose 
soul panteth for the sanctuary, as the parched herds for the 
Kedron. Listen! I will tell thee an incident connected with 
this mysterious being, that cannot fail to touch thy soul, 
prejudiced though thou art. Our cousin Salathiel, whose 
course, you know, is now ministering in the temple, while 
he was in Galilee, tarried in Tiberias with the venerable 
Elishamah, and during his stay there, he witnessed a scene 
more full of high sublimity and divine grandeur, than any 
thing that has happened since the voice from Sinai: I will 
relate it as nearly as I can in his own words. 

‘©The house of Elishamah,’ he says, ‘commands a fall 
view of the Chimeroth, and at the cool of the day, as we 
were coming from evening prayers, on the Alijah, and were 
conversing together concerning the promised Messiah, the 









claims of this Nazarite, and the strange occurrences that are 
every day trauspiring, we tarried a moment to gaze apon 
the lake; its surface was as calm and unruffied as the heavy. 
unbroken bosom of the Asphaltis, reflecting back the dark 
sides of thie mountain, upon the eastern shore, and the lovely 
villas that are scattered along either coast. The sun was 
just lingering upon the western heights, when a little ship 
shot out from Capernaum, apparently about to cross the sea. 
We followed it with our eyes, until it had nearly reached the 
centre, where the waters of the Jordan pour their flood head- 
‘ong through the lake; when we observed a dark cloud 
gathering in the south-west, and almost as quick as thought, 
a tempest of wind, as is often the case, yet now with 
more than usual violence, rushed down the mountain side, 
tearing up in its course the tall cedar and palm treé, till it 
barst in all its fury upon the still surface of the Genesereth, 
ploughing its way through the lake, and dashing its waves 
far up on the northern shore.— The boats nearest in to the 
land, hastened back to Capernaum, but the one we had 
noticed particularly was too far advanced to return, and we 
could see the men Striving, with all their energies, to escape 
the force of the storm. Our whole attention was now riveted 
upon them, for the scene had become full of exciting inter- 
est. A cold chill rushed over us, as the tornado, sweeping 
along, reached them, and we could see the struggle with the 
fierce blast and rushing waters. Their strength proved 
unequal to the task, and they seemed to have given over 
the contest. Our hearts died within us, when a huge wave 
arose just before the little bark, as if about to bury it for 
ever in the sea; but suddenly, upon the very prow of the 
ship, there arose a form, such as I never gazed upon before. 
He was of the most perfect symmetry ; his robe, thrown 
lightly around him, waved in the tempest; his dark raven 
hair fell in rich clusters down upon his shoulders; his coun- 
tenance had a look of most ethereal beauty, far above the 
sons of men, while the lineaments of his face, mild and even 
childlike, served to soften the almost unearthly dignity of his 
appearance. So intense were our feelings, that we scarcely 
breathed..when he stretched out his hand, like the fine repre- 
sentations of our great prophet, over the waters of Egypt, — 
only this seemed more godlike. We could not hear the 
words he spake, -—but sooner than thought, the waves, as if 
awed by the sight, rushed back to bury themselves in the 
bosom of the lake, while the winds were hashed as still as 
the evening breath that fans Olivet, and in a moment the 
whole body of the Genesereth became as calm and smooth 
as if a tempest had never passed over its waters. The next 
morning we hastened to the market-place, and learned, what 
we had almost expected, that the ship contained the Nazarite 
and his followers.’ 

“So much, Helon, says our Salathiel, and you may be as- 
sured it has left a deep impression upon his mind, and added 
still more to the belief which was forced upon me, by his 
mild, yet spirit-like appearance in the synagogue, when, with 
thrilling eloquence he clothed himself with the prophecies of 
our heaven-wrapt seers, and then boldly named himself the 
hope of Abraham. My heart almost leaped within me, Helon, 
as once I listened to the voices of the children shouting ho- 
sannas by his side, and I burned to grasp my own harp, so 
often tuned to the sweet songs of Zion, and strike one chord 
to the tones of this richer melody. I shudder at the measure 
of my nation’s guilt. A Jewish maiden, my affections are 
all twined around my country, and if I love not thee, Jeru- 
salem, above my chief glory, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth. But if, indeed, this deeply injured being, 
should prove to be Israel’s last, languished for, only hope, 
Alas! my country!” 

“ Cease, I pray you, daughter of Nicanor! I tremble at 
the consequences of your present feelings. The whole san- 
hedrim, and even thine own father’s house, would thrust 
thee from the fold of Israel, tender lamb as thou art, did 
they hear thee speak thus. Come, let us hasten to the city. 
The dew has begun to fall in the valley, and thy pale cheek 
warns thee to shun the evening breath” * * * * * 

The first glimmers of light had just been announced by the 
voice of the priest, the altar cleansed for the morning of- 
fering, and the temple gates thrown open, when a young 
priest was seen hastening down the street that led to the 
Damascus gate. He stopped before one of the largest man- 
sions, and his eager summons was soon answered. 

“ Elkanah,” said the stranger, addressing the venerable 
servant, “bow is Shalumiel, this morning?” but checking 
himself as he saw the weeping countenance of the aged ser- 
vant, —‘‘ Tell me quickly,” said he, “is she living 7” 
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The old man brushed away his tears, and his voice’ fal- 
tered, —‘‘ Yes, Helon, she is yet living, but the angel of 
death is fast gathering his wings around her. But come; 
she has been anxiously inquiring for you, not being willing 
to leave, even for Abraham’s bosom, till she had seen you 
again.” 

Helon’s heart was too full for utterance, and silently he 
followed the steps of the servant through the court, along the 
arched gallery, and was ushered into the chamber of the 
dying girl. There was nothing in the room itself, that be- 
tokened the gloomy footsteps of death, save the soft, pale 
light that stole in from a small aperture in the curtain, and 
the oppressive stillness, broken only now and then by a 
heavyesob. The floor of the apartment was of mosaic work, 
the walls were hung with rich damask and velvet tapestry, 
and carved seats were placed on either side. 

Helon hastened forward to the couch, and in a moment, 
was kneeling by its side, with the soft hand of the patient 
upon his head. The venerable Nicanor was standing near, 
bending upon his staff; the mother, stooping over the couch, 
formed, with her bosom, a soft pillow for the sufferer, while 
the friends, who had come in to comfort them, stood weeping 
in silence. There is a strange, unearthly loveliness, that 
death oftentimes throws around its victims, ere it snatches 
them ; perhaps, a boon of providence, that the last impress 
of friendship upon the memory, may be stamped with fair- 
est colors. The cheek and forehead of the Jewish maiden, 
were as white as the riven snow, appearing still more pale, 
in contrast with her long, dark eye-lashes, and glossy hair. 

‘“‘Helon, I have long watched your coming, and almost 
feared I should not see you again here.” 

“Speak not thus, Shalumiel, you must not die ; there are 
fair spirits enough in heaven, and it should not envy us with 
one.” 

“ Yes, Helon, I must die, I would live for your sake, my 
father, and this weeping mother, (and she pressed a kiss upon 
her forehead, ) but this sad world has no other claims to keep 
me here. Bat I would speak to you now of another subject. 
Do you recollect that last short ramble we took together, by 
the Kedron, and the conversation there?” 

“ Well, very well, for it has hardly been from my mind, 
day or night, since ; both my love to thee, and my own fears, 
served to imprint it upon my mind.” 

«T said, then, it seemed to me, that my destiny was closely 
interwoven with the Nazarite’s. Last night I dreamed that 
I had bidden you all adieu, and that an angel spirit, calling 
me kindly, sister, fairer than any being my imagination had 
ever pictured, bore me, in his bosom, to the home of Abra- 
ham. An innumerable company of the same bright host, 
hovered around, and as the walls of the golden city appeared 
before us, its gates were opened by mighty cherubim, and 
the softest, purest melody with which ear was ever ravished, 
seemed to float gently from within, and was answered back 
again, by those around me, in strains that angel voices alone 
can utter. We entered, and a harp of gold was handed me; 
and the kind spirit whispered softly, ‘ Daughter of Zion, tune! 
thy lyre, and strike its cords to the melody of heaven. Hark J 
now, as the seraph choir raise their lofty anthem, ’tis but 
one name, high and holy, that they chant, a name dear to 
heaven, though cursed on earth.’ I listened, and my bosom 
was thrilled with unspeakable ecstasy, as the whole vast com- 
pany,—the smallest cherub, and Gabriel, who stood before 
the throne, struck their harps to the same mighty chorus. 
In a moment, my soul, wrapt with pleasure, caught the in- 
spiration, and, touching my harp-strings, I chanted in uni- 
son, that one worshipped name, my heart swelling with glad- 
ness, as my lips pronounced it—Jesus! I cannot describe, 
Helon, the scenes I witnessed, the bright, piercing, dimless 
light, the loveliness that was imaged forth, by every form 
around me; the throne, and the glory of divinity that crowned 
it—all, all so full of holy grandeur and highest beauty. 

“T grieved, as the spirit bore me back, and the last notes of 
that beating music died upon my ear, and I thought the an- 
gels, as they hung a moment over Jerusalem, wept tears of 
bitterness, and I could hear them murmar as they took their 
leave — Oh, Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 

“But hark! Do you hearthat music? ’Tis the same soft 
strain! — They beckon to me—those angel spirits! Aged 
father, and thou Helon, do ye love me?” 

“ Ask us not this cruel question, Shalumiel — we will die 
for thee,” cried Helon. 

“Then grant me but one request.” A warm tear from 
the eye of the father, sealed the promise. The dying girl, 
rising, and with her last energy, clasping their united hands, 








breathed to heaven ashort, fervent prayer. Her voice began 
to falter —‘* You have promised,” said she, “ to love the per- 
secuted —(they placed their ears near her lips, and could just 
catch the last whispered word)—Jesus!” And she fell back 
upon her mother’s bosom, —lovely in death. The aged priest, 
fur a moment, was bowed in anguish of spirit—then raising 
his eyes to heaven, he cried, in faithful confidence, ‘The 
Lord has given, the Lord has taken away, and blessed be 
his name.” The distracted mother sank upon her knees, 
murmuring, “ God of Abraham, support me,” while Helon, 
stooping over, claimed the choice privilege of imprinting the 
last kiss upon the cold lips, and covering the pale features 
with the snowy shroud. K. 
Middletown, 1840. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

[The following graphic sketch from the pen of a Nova Scotian gentle- 
man, is highly interesting, and gives a better idea of the matters to 
which it relates, than is generally given by travellers. Few persons, 
in giving accounts of the wonders they have seen, mention any more 
than the three principal pyramids, leaving the multitude of smaller 
ones, (either of which would be a marvellous affair any where else,) 
in the oblivion to which their founders have long since been buried. } 

March 22d. This morning our boat was anchored off the 
Pyramids of Dashoun, which are second only to those of 
Gezeh — one of these is celebrated as the angular sided Pyra- 
mid, and is 117 feet lower than the grand one at Gezeh, that 
is, as high as St. Paul’s Cross, with a base of eleven acres 
extent, all composed of cut stone, and covered with a pol- 
ished crust of the same material, it is therefore impossible to 
ascend it: but we found one close to it of nearly equal mag- 
nitude, its sides forming steps and from the top of which we 
could see twelve Pyramids within a distance of twelve miles, 
the Nile winding its way through its rich valley of waving 
corn. We descended and visited a brick Pyramid situated 
on the banks of the Nile, of great size and built entirely of 
sun-burnt bricks, said to be the oldest in Egypt, and built by 
the Jews when in captivity. You would suppose it almost 
impossible that materials of such a nature should have lasted 
so many thousands of years ; but it never rains in this won- 
derful country, and the floods of Ethiopia are annually brought 
down to cover the country, first with water, and then with 
three rich crops of corn and vegetables, the water being de- 
tained in canals and let in upon the grounds at the will of 
the cultivator, — but let us return to the Pyramids. Regain- 
ing our boat, we descended five miles, and visited the five 
Pyramids of Sakarra, one of which (like that of Dashoun) is 
noted for its unusual shape, being a succession of smaller 
squares, each of great height. 

March 23d. We dropped down opposite the great Pyra- 
mids of Gezeh, known by the distinctive title, The, from their 
unrivalled size ; mounted donkeys and rode about four miles 
across highly cultivated fields to the edge of the desert, the 
rocks on which they are built being not more than fifteen 
yards from the corn-fields! doubling round the last ridge, 
we at once came in sight of the Sphynx and the three Pyra- 
mids, a very stupendous scene! ! 

The Sphynx and the surrounding tombs are covered up to 
the height of the back, but the breast has been excavated to 
a depth of fifty feet, and its length being one hundred and 


fifty-six feet, will give some idea of its enormous size. The}ji 


great Pyramid, 693 feet square at the base, averaging twelve 
acres of ground, and its height 599 feet, being 117 feet higher 
than St. Paul’s, in London. This is the tomb of king Cheops. 
We entered the chamber where his Sarcophagus (now in 
the Museum of the University of Cambridge) was found, by 
a low slanting gallery, into which we were obliged to crouch, 
preceded by an Arab carrying a torch ; the first descent was 
100 feet, and turning to the right we scrambled over huge 
stones until we again hit upon the passage, and after crawling 
until my back was nearly broken, we entered the central 
chamber, in which the outer stone coffin lies, and thence as- 
cended to the Queen’s chamber: from the heat of the torches, 
the dust and the crouching position, this exploration is by no 
means pleasant, and we were delighted to retrace our steps 
and again emerge from such an atmosphere to the clear pure 
air. After resting a few moments we began the ascent of 
the great Pyramid, and continued to climb over corner stones 
three feet thick (resting three times) until we reached the 
top; from it we had a fine view of the Valley of the Nile, 
its green fields, both Deserts, and all the Pyramids, those 

Cephrenes and the smaller one within a stone’s throw of us, 
and the city of Grand Cairo with its 300 mosques and mina- 
rets within five miles of us! No prospect can surpass this 


either in grandeur, or the antiquity of objects seen at one 
glance of the eye. We returned tothe Nile and crossed over 
to Cairo, which ‘it would take volumes to describe ; its nar- 
row streets, high houses, each story of which projects beyond 
the lower one and forms a canopy over the throng of tur- 
baned men, veiled women, crowds of camels and donkeys, a 
perfect picture of what we read in the Arabian Nights en- 
tertainments. We employed a week in visiting the mosques, 
palaces, and wonders of Cairo, amongst which is the cele- 
brated garden of Shonbree, belonging to Mahomed Ali, the 
Viceroy or rather King of Egypt, the most fairy scene I ever 
enjoyed. On the 28th of March, we wandered through flower. 
beds and groves of oranges and lemon trees, bowed down 
with ripe fruit, intermixed with the blossoms of the coming 
crops! I may say hundreds of bushels might have been picked, 
bat not one is allowed to be touched. Here the Pasba wan- 
ders amidst marble fountains and summer houses, to medi- 
tate on the murders and rapine which marked his elevation 
to the throne of Egypt. 

On the 31st of March we visited the Slave Market, and 
embarked for Alexandria, descended to the entrance of the 
Grand Canal, when we removed into two smaller boats. 
This Canal was dug by the present Pasha in 1819 ; 312,000 
Arabs were employed on it for eight months, and the loss of 
human life was estimated at 23,000.. The whole line is 
through a beautiful level country, and conveys water to all 
parts of the cultivated districts. April Ist, reached Alexan- 
dria at daylight, and found a good English hotel outside the 
New Town and in the midst of the ancient ruins, which ex- 
tend as far as the eye can range, and from which materials 
are daily drawn to build the New Town. From this day till 
the 8th, (when we embarked for Constantinople,) we exam- 
ined Alexandria thoroughly, visited Pompey’s Pillar, Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle, and the battle grounds of Nelson and Aber- 
crombie. The weather was truly delightful, to one who had 
been so long in India almost too cold, but thank God I find 
myself daily improving in health and spirits. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE SEVERAL STATES, 

Maine was so called, as early as 1633, from Maine in 
France, of which Henrietta Maria, queen of England, was 
at that time proprietor. 

New Hampshire was the name given to the territory con- 
veyed by the Plymouth company to Capt. John Mason, by 
patent, Nov. 7th, 1529, with reference to the patentee, who 
was Governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, England. 

Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in their Declara- 
tion of Independence, Jan. 16th, 1777, from French verd mont, 
green mountain. 

Massachusetts was so called from Massachusetts Bay, and 
that from the Massachusetts tribe of Indians in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston. The tribe is thought to have derived its 
name from the Blue Hill of Milton. “TI had learnt,” says 
Roger Williams, “ that the Massashusetts was so called from 
the Blue Hills.” 

Rhode Island was so called, in 1644, in reference to the 
Island of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. 

Connecticut was so called from the Indian name of its prin- 
Connecticut is a Moheakanneew word signify- 


New York was so called, in 1664, in reference to the duke 
of York and Albany, to whom this territory was granted by 
the King of England. 

New Jersey was so called in 1664, from the Island of Jersey, 
on the coast of France, the residence of the family of Car- 
teret, to whom this territory was granted. 

Pennsylvania was so called in 1681, after William Penn. 

Delaware was so called in 1703, from Delaware Bay, on 
which it lies, and which received its name from Lord De La 
War, who died in this bay. 

Maryland was so called in honor of Henrietta Maria, Queen 
of Charles I., in his patent to Lord Baltimore, June 30, 1632. 

Virginia was so called in 1574, after Elizabeth, the virgin 
queen of England. 

Carolina was so called by the French in 1564, in honor of 
king Charles IX. of France. 

Georgia was so called in 1632, in honor of king George II. 

Alabama was so calied in 1817, from its principal river. 

Mississippi was so called in 1800, from its Western boun- 
dary. Mississippi is said to denote the whole river, i. e. the 
river formed by the union of many. 

Louisiana was so called, in honor of Louis XIV. of France. 
Kentucky was so called in 1792, from its principal river. 
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For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
COLLECTANEA MINORA. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Every man has something good in his composition, which 
may be much improved by cultivation and diligence. 

Precipitation often ruins the best laid designs, while pa- 
tience ripens the most difficult. 

Clearness is the rule of speaking, as sincerity is the rule of 
thinking. Bright sallies of wit, like flashes of lightning, 
rather dazzle than illuminate. 

A man should so fortify his mind with virtue and resolu- 
tion, as to disregard the changes of fortune, as he would the 
changes of the moon. 

It adds great weight to a man’s counsel to advise nothing 
but what he does, and to exact nothing from others, from 
which he himself desires to be excused. ; 

Conceitedness and ignorance are a most unhappy compo- 
sition; for none are so invincible as the half-witted, who 
know just enough to excite their pride, but not so much as 
to cure their ignorance. 

We scarce ever find deserters from their principles to be 
in estimation even with those to whom they revolt, especially 
when the probabilities of emolument or superior rank ac- 
company their defections ; nor is it in the power of any hu- 
man authority to preserve such men from the reproach and 
infamy they merit. 

The goodness of the heart may be unaffected by the falsity 
of our opinions. Humanity has triumphed in minds that 
avowed the most erroneous notions, in the darkest times, and 
under the heaviest pressure of popular prejudices. 

Charity is a virtue of the heart, not of the hands. Gifts 
and alms are the expressions, not the essence of this virtue. 


4. 


Procrastination in well-grounded love, as well as in other 
affairs of life, is generally imprudent, and often ends in loss, 
disappointment and repentance. 

The reverse of solitude is not a multitude of people, but 
the society of those we love. 

Give liberty of conscience to all men, said the amiable 
Fenelon ; not as if all opinions are alike indifferent, but that 
it is our duty patiently to permit that which God permits, and 
to lead men from the deviations of error by the-sweet and 
gentle powers of persuasion. 

Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in all the 
circumstances of action. It is that reason which guides us 
in the ordinary concerns of life. 

Modesty is not only an ornament but a guard to virtue. 
It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the soul, which 
makes her shrink from every thing that has danger in it. 
It is sach an exquisite sensibility as warns her to shun the 
first appearance of every thing that is hurtful. 

The two most important things to be learned, are, first, the 
study of virtue, which will make one honest; and second, 
the use of wealth, which will make him contented. 

A virtuous friendship is the sweetest charm of life ; the 
source of every thing that is great and good and excellent 
on earth. 


Tatxinc German. —In Hood’s “Up the Rhine,” poor Mr. 
Markman, who is an invalid at Coblentz, occasionally amuses 
himself with the attempts of his wife to communicate with 
the Germans whom they meet in their travels: 


“ You must know,” he says, “that Harriet took it into her 


head, that as I was an invalid, I could eat nothing but a 


boiled fowl. The only difficulty was how to get at it, for our 


‘maid does not understand English, and her mistress cannot 


was swell-ing, Round the fish 


For I know that the ange 


































Her beads while she number’d, 
The baby still slumber’d, 


And smil’d in her face as she bended her knee, 


* Oh, bless’d be that warning, 
My child, thy sleep adorning, 


For I know that the angels are whispering to thee. 


3 And while they are keeping, 
t watch o’er thy sleeping, 
Oh, pray to them softly, my baby, with me, 


And say thou wouldst rather 
They’d watch o’er — father. 
$ are whispering with thee.” 


The dawn of the morning, 
Saw Dermot returning. 


And the wife wept with joy the child’s father to see, 


And closely care 
Her child with a blessing, 


Said, ‘‘ I knew that the angels were whispering with thee.” 





speak any thing else. However Grettel was summoned, and 
the experiment began. It is one of my wife’s fancies, that 
the less her words resemble her native tongue, the more they 
must be like German. So her first attempt was to tell the 
maid that she wanted a cheeking or keeking. The maid 
opened her eyes and mouth, and shook her head. ‘It’s to 
cook,’ said the mistress, ‘to cook, to put in an iron thing — 
in a pit— pat —pot— pot.’ ‘Ish verstand nisht,’’ said the 
maid in her Coblentz patois. ‘It’s a thing to eat,’ said her 
mistress, ‘for dinner—for deener— with sauce, soase— 
sowse.’ ‘What on earth am I todo!’ exclaimed poor Har- 
riet, quite in despair ; but still making one last attempt, ‘It’s 
a live creature—a bird—a bard—a beard—a hen—a 
hone —a fowl—a fool—; it’s all covered with feathers— 
fathers— feeders!’ ‘Hah, hah,’ cried the delighted Ger- 
man, at last getting hold of a catch word,—‘Ja, ja! fed- 
ders —ja woh!’ and away went Grettel, and in half an hour 
returned triumphantly, with a bundle of stationer’s quills.” 

Writers.— Two of the most remarkable writers — who, 
at the same time, show what assiduity and perseverance cap 
accomplish —are, the Englishman Sanderson, who, although 
blind, wrote about the colors and stars, and the Frenchman 
Zaboureaux, who deaf and dumb born, studied and taught 
seven Oriental languages. , 

Avarice.— How absurd is avarice in an old man! It is 
like a man scraping money together to pay his turnpikes, 
after he has got to the end of the road. ‘ 
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